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INTRODUCTION 


"  .  .  .but  he  that  desires  to  excel  in  this  kinde  of 
hagiography,  or  holy  writing,  must  strive  (by  all  means)  for 
perfection  and  true  holyness,  that  a  door  may  be  opened  to 
him  in  heaven,  Rev.  4:1,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  write 
(with  Hierotheus  and  holy  Herbert)  A  true  hymn.''^ 

In  ending  the  preface  to  the  1654  edition  of  S  i  le  x 
Scint illans  with  these  words,  Henry  Vaughan  expressed  his 
philosophy  for  the  writing  of  religious  poetry.  The  religious 
poet  in  any  age  is  a  man  or  woman  with  noble  intentions; 
however,  the  pitfalls  of  sliding  into  vanity, 
sanctimoniousness  and  contempt  for  one's  "worldly"  neighbors 
are  constantly  present .  Vaughan  was  well  aware  of  the  hidden 
snares  in  his  undertaking:  it  is  important  to  note  that  these 
words  were  written  several  years  rather  than  months  or  days 
after  his  conversion.  Writing  during  the  politically  and 
socially  nightmarish  decade  of  the  1650s,  Vaughan  was  all  too 
uncomfortably  aware  of  those  whose  intentions  may  have  been 


'^   Jonathan  Post,   Henry  Vaughan:  the  Unfolding  Vision  (Princeton 
University  Press,   1982),  p. 74. 


"perfection  and  true  holyness,"  but  whose  behavior  signaled 
otherwise  to  Vaughan,  whose  sympathies  lay  with  the 
ceremonious  Anglicanism  of  George  Herbert. 

Vaughan  may  be  best  described  as  a  man  intent  on 
entering  heaven  by  the  narrow  gate  ("that  a  door  may  be 
opened  to  him  in  heaven")  .  In  a  time  when  any  man's 
interpretations  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  could  be  taken  as 
divine  truth  revealed  and  one's  political  and  religious 
alliances  determined  one's  life  course,  Vaughan  stayed 
largely  on  the  steady  course  heavenwards  marked  out  two 
decades  earlier  by  the  Anglican  priest  and  poet  George 
Herbert.  Herbert's  verse  was  private,  addressed  only  to  God 
and  intended  to  further  his  own  personal  devotions  ;  he  shows 
no  interest  in  joining  the  tradition  of  Ben  Jonson  or  the 
courtly  love  poets  of  the  1620s  and  1630s.  Likewise  Vaughan 
is  centrally  concerned  with  finding  his  own  way  to  God.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  as  did 
Milton,  nor  does  he  take  the  approach  of  Crashaw  or  Herrick 
in  focusing  his  meditations  on  the  outward  things  of  the 
church  (feeling  instead  that  God  has  revealed  himself  in  His 


the  "Ward,  and  still  in  bonds"  who  "stole  abroad"  in  his 
opening  poem  "Regeneration."  The  first  chapter  of  this  work 
will  investigate  the  influence  of  Herbert's  poetry  in 
molding  Vaughan  into  the  spiritual  explorer  and  religious 
poet  he  is  remembered  as  today.  It  will  also  explore  the 
close  correspondences  found  between  The  Temple  and  Silex 
Scint illans . 

Critics  generally  agree  that  Herbert's  example  as 
represented  by  The  Temple  was  the  greatest  influence  upon 
Silex  Scintillans;  it  is  arguable  that  a  supposedly  Egyptian 
philosophy  known  as  Hermeticism  was  the  second  greatest.  It 
was  brought  to  Vaughan ' s  attention  by  his  twin  brother 
Thomas,  himself  a  Hermetic  philosopher,  and  it  was 
especially  of  interest  to  Henry  Vaughan  because  of  its 
parallels  with  Christianity.  Hermeticism  is  an  undercurrent 
in  many  of  Vaughan ' s  seemingly  orthodox  Christian  poems; 
however,  its  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  ("The 
Retreat")  both  carries  the  Silurist  into  heresy  and  links 
Vaughan  in  the  English  literary  tradition  with  William 
Wordsworth,  whose  famous  "Intimations  Ode"  contains  the  same 


belief.  The  second  chapter  will  deal  with  the  extent  of  the 
Hermetic  influence  in  Vaughan ' s  poetry  and  the  use  to  which 
the  Silurist  put  Hermetic  philosophy. 

The  religious  and  literary  climate  of  the  1640s  and 
1650s  must  also  be  considered  in  an  evaluation  of  Vaughan '  s 
works  of  the  latter  decade.  Vaughan ' s  historical  situation 
did  indeed  come  out  in  his  writing,  even  though  he  was 
physically  isolated  in  the  hills  of  Wales  and  was  of 
necessity  spiritually  alone  as  well,  a  single  worshipper  in 
Herbert's  Temple.  Vaughan ' s  prose  works  The  Mount  of  Olives ^ 
or  Solitary  Devotions  and  Flores  Solitudinis  are  products  of 
their  time:  the  former  an  alternative  to  the  banned  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  latter  a  set  of  translations  slanted 
towards  Roman  Catholicism.  These  works  are  discussed  in  the 
third  chapter  as  evidence  that  Vaughan  was  not  as  much  of  a 
recluse  and  political  isolationist  as  many  critics  seem  to 
believe.  This  chapter  also  compares  Vaughan ' s  poetry  with 
that  of  Crashaw  and  Milton  in  an  effort  to  "place"  the 
Silurist  in  the  literary  context  of  his  time. 


The  conclusion  to  this  work  attempts  to  place  Vaughan 
in  an  even  larger  literary  context  by  comparing  his  reaction 
to  an  adverse  political  situation  and  a  society  which  had 
seemingly  lost  all  hope  with  that  of  a  much  later  generation 
of  writers,  the  English  Romantics.  This  group  believed  that 
they  had  found  and  lost  a  new  world  order  with  the  apparent 
success  and  subsequent  failure  of  the  French  Revolution; 
their  post-Revolutionary  search  for  a  paradise  within 
mirrors  Vaughan ' s  course  during  the  Protectorate  in  many 
ways.  A  comparison  between  the  work  of  Vaughan  and  that  of 
the  Romantics  is  used  to  demonstrate  what  the  Silurist  was 
and  was  not,  and  finally  to  crystallize  Vaughan ' s  overall 
focus  in  light  of  his  circumstances. 


CHAPTER   I 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE   TEMPLE 


With  the  1650  edition  of  Silex  Scintillans.  Henry 
Vaughan  announced  to  the  world  his  conversion  from  a  secular 
to  a  sacred  life,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  shift  in  his 
verse.  Several  forces  converged  to  effect  this  change, 
including  the  emotional  crisis  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
younger  brother  and  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  cause  which 
Vaughan  had  supported;  however,  the  greatest  force  behind 
Vaughan ' s  religious  conversion  and  its  outpouring  in  verse 
was  unquestionably  George  Herbert's  The  Temple.  In  Herbert's 
poetry  Vaughan  found  set  in  type  what  he  himself  was  feeling, 
and  in  reading  it  Vaughan  evidently  was  compelled  to  record 
God's  actions  upon  his  own  soul  in  a  similar  manner.^  In  the 
preface  to  Silex  Scintillans  Vaughan  dismisses  his  earlier 
writings  as  the  fruit  of  his  sinful  nature,  and  recognizes 
Herbert's  example  as  the  force  drawing  him  away  from  secular 
verse.  Vaughan  states  effusively:  "The  first  that  with  any 
effectual  success  attempted  a  diversion  of  this  foul  and 
overflowing  stream,  was  the  blessed  man,  Mr. George  Herbert, 


■"■   Graham  Parry,   Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  the  Social  Context 
(  London:  Hutchinson  and  Company,  1985),  p.  101. 
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Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and  verse  gained  many  pious  converts 
(of  whom  I  am  the  least)....  "^  Jonathan  Post  claims  that 
this  dedication  defines  the  relationship  between  the  two 
poets:  "Herbert,  in  effect,  is  hallowed  as  an  interpreter  of 
new  experience;  Vaughan  is  canonized  as  one  of  his 
folllowers . "^ 

Herbert's  influence  was  hardly  limited  to  the  gaining  of 
a  "pious  convert."  Echoes  of  both  the  style  and  subject 
matter  of  The  Temple  may  be  found  throughout  S  i  1  e  x 
Scint illans .  The  two  works  share  the  same  subtitle  of  "Sacred 
Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations,"  and  their  dedications  are 
quite  similar.  Herbert  presents  his  "first  fruits"  to  the 
Lord;  Vaughan  dedicates  his  first  volume  of  religious  verse 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Silurist's  stylistic  patterning  after 
his  predecessor  is  quite  obvious  here.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  Vaughan  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the 
careful  structure  of  The  Temple .  Whereas  Herbert  prepared 
the  reader  for  what  was  to  come  by  having  him  approach  "The 


1957),    p.  391. 
3 


Jonathan  F.S.  Post,    Henry  Vaughan:  the  Unfolding  Vision    (  Princeton 
University  Press,   1982),  p.   72. 
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Altar"  and  "The  Sacrifice"  through  "The  Church-Porch," 
Vaughan ' s  1650  edition  opens  directly  with  "Regeneration." 
In  opening  his  first  poem  with  the  words:  "A  ward,  and  still 
in  bonds,  one  day/  I  stole  abroad...."  Vaughan  reveals  his 
historical  situation:  with  the  earthly  church  that  had 
nourished  Herbert  driven  underground  by  the  Puritans,  man 
must  seek  for  God  on  his  own.  In  a  way  which  is 
characteristic  of  Vaughan,  careful  order  reminiscient  of  the 
Anglican  liturgy  gives  way  to  an  individual  spiritual  search 
for  the  mark  of  the  Creator  in  Nature . 

The  use  of  emblems  also  links  Vaughan  with  Herbert. 
Although  no  opening  emblem  as  such  appears  in  The  Temple, 
Molly  Mahood  views  Herbert's  shaped  poems  as  "emblems  in 
type."  By  this  standard  "The  Altar"  can  be  viewed  as 
Herbert's  emblem,  its  shape  symbolic  of  the  heart  broken  by 
sin  yet  bound  together  by  the  penitential  tears  which  precede 
the  reception  of  grace.  The  contrite  heart  is  also  the  New 
Covenant  temple,  the  dwelling  place  of  Christ  in  which  the 
Incarnation  is  continually  reenacted.  Vaughan  draws  upon  both 


Poetry  and  Humanism   (  New  York:  W.W.  Norton  and  Company,  1970),  p. 26. 
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Scintillans .  The  opening  emblem  is  that  of  the  sin-hardened 
heart  struck  by  divine  thunderbolts  to  produce  both  spiritual 
and  poetic  "fire"  and  tears  of  contrition.  The  emblem  is 
symbolic  of  Vaughan ' s  conversion,  and  it  precedes  poems  which 
relate  the  newly  converted  heart's  experiences  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  Christ.  As  he  does  with  so  much  of 
Herbert's  work,  Vaughan  both  borrows  the  emblematic  idea  and 
makes  it  his  own.  The  idea  of  a  broken,  contrite  heart 
"cemented  with  tears"  is  Herbert's  own;  the  "flashing  flint" 
emblem  of  the  heart  giving  off  sparks  of  love  for  its  Creator 
is  Vaughan 's  idea. 

Vaughan  also  shared  to  some  extent  Herbert ' s  purpose  in 
writing  devotional  verse.  Barbara  Lewalski  suggests  that 
Herbert  aimed  to  become  the  Christian  Psalmist,  and  therefore 
identified  strongly  with  David. ^  The  justification  for  this 
claim  is  found  in  the  ending  lines  of  "Jordan  (I),"  which 
echo  Psalm  145.  Herbert  asks  "Nor  let  them  punish  me  with 
loss  of  rime,/  Who  plainly  say.  My  God,  My  King."  The  psalm 
begins  "I  wil  extol  thee,  my  God  and  King,/  and  bless  thy 


Protestant  Poetics  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  Religious  Lyric  .  ( 
Princeton  University  Press,  1979),   p.  300. 
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begins  "I  wil  extol  thee,  my  God  and  King,/  and  bless  thy 
name  for  ever  and  ever."  As  did  David,  Herbert  attempted  to 
faithfully  record  his  spiritual  emotions.  However,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Herbert  intended  his  work  to  be  made  public.  In 
giving  Nicholas  Ferrar  the  option  to  either  burn  or  publish 
the  poems  which  make  up  The  Temple,  Herbert  displayed 
uncertainty  about  the  value  of  his  verse.  Vaughan  displays  no 
such  hesitancy  in  his  desire  to  "communicate  this  my  poor 

Talent  to  the  Church so  as  to  make  it  as  useful  now  in 

the  public  as  it  hath  been  to  me  in  the  private."  Vaughan 
evidently  felt  that  his  verse  might  be  able  to  spark  devotion 
in  some  fellow  Christian's  soul,  as  Herbert's  had  in  his.  The 
Silurist  also  felt  the  need  to  set  himself  above  the  baser 
company  of  Herbert's  followers  and  establish  himself  as  the 
one  true  disciple  of  the  master.''  In  the  Preface  to  the  1655 
edition  of  Silex  Scintillans,  Vaughan  takes  issue  with  those 
who  "aimed  more  at  verse,  than  at  perfection, "  implying  that 
his  own  aim,  as  was  that  of  both  Herbert  and  the  Psalmist, 
will  be  the  perfect  praise  of  God.^ 

^  Martin,   p. 392. 
"'   Post,  p. 117. 
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The  poems  of  The  Temple  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories  and  those  of  Silex  Scintillans  into  three.  Both 
volumes  contain  poems  reflecting  the  rhythm  of  either  the 
corporate  (liturgical/sacramental)  or  individual  Christian 
life;  Vaughan  also  includes  some  with  a  decidedly  natural  and 
mystical  focus  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  Herbert  is 
unquestionably  master  of  the  "corporate  experience"  genre:  in 
his  vocation  as  parish  priest  he  experienced  a  vital 
connection  with  such  seasons  as  Lent,  Advent,  and  Pentecost 
and  the  two  Anglican  sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  While  Vaughan  attempted  a  certain  number  of  poems 
dealing  with  such  subjects,  probably  in  conscious  imitation 
of  Herbert,  his  true  strength  lies  in  the  mystical 
exploration  of  nature.  Louis  Martz  has  noted  that,  for 
Vaughan,  "it  is  as  though  the  earthly  church  had  vanished, 
and  men  were  left  alone  to  walk  with  God."  Martz  is 
correct:  by  1650  the  earthly  church  had  vanished,  driven 
underground  by  Cromwell.  Alone  in  the  Temple  of  Nature,   (as 


°    Martin,   p.  391 
9 


Louis  Martz,  as  quoted  in  Lewalski,  p. 318. 
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"Regeneration"  suggests)  Vaughan  looked  to  the  Book  of  Works 
rather  than  the  Church  to  explain  Christ's  activity  within 
his  soul. 

Herbert's  influence  upon  Vaughan ' s  works  dealing  with 
the  Church's  seasons  and  sacraments  is  easily  seen.  The 
younger  poet  borrows  such  titles  as  "Holy  Scriptures"  and 
"The  Holy  Communion"  and  expresses  ideas  quite  similar  to 
Herbert's  under  them,  even  to  the  point  of  occasionally 
identical  wording.  The  poems  entitled  "Trinity  Sunday" 
provide  an  excellent  example  of  the  extent  of  Vaughan ' s 
borrowing.  Both  are  composed  of  three  stanzas;  both  are 
filled  with  Trinitarian  references.  Herbert's  speaks  of  man 
being  formed,  redeemed,  and  sanctified  (obviously  by  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit) .  Vaughan  begs  to  be  owned, 
saved,  and  sainted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Vaughan ' s 
concepts,  although  commonplace,  follow  directly  from 
Herbert's:  something's  maker  is  its  owner,  redemption  leads 
to  salvation,  and  sanctif ication  once  completed  results  in 
sainthood.  Herbert  mentions  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood 
involved  in  the  Incarnation;  Vaughan   asks  for  faith,  hope, 
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and  charity,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  whenever  the 
Incarnation  is  re-enacted  in  the  heart  of  man.  From  this  poem 
Graham  Parry's  argument  that  Vaughan  used  Herbert's  poetry  as 
an  Anglican  normally  would  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  the 
Bible  seems  plausible:  their  ideas  are  so  closely  connected 
that  it  is  probable  that  Vaughan  had  the  whole  of  Herbert's 
poem  in  his  subconscious  or  even  in  front  of  him  as  he  wrote 
"Trinity  Sunday. "^° 

Even  in  the  poems  of  corporate  experience,  however, 
Vaughan ' s  own  voice  is  heard.  His  "Holy  Communion"  poem  has  a 
different  emphasis  than  any  of  Herbert's  on  that  subject,  and 
his  view  of  Judgement  Day  is  strikingly  unlike  either 
Herbert's  "Dooms-day"  or  "Judgement."  Vaughan ' s  one  poem 
dealing  with  the  Eucharist  celebrates  the  spiritual  life 
which  Communion  is  intended  to  renew,  and  goes  on  to  make  the 
point  that  "spirits  without  thee  die"--  in  fact,  he  himself 
had  almost  been  "dead"  inside  prior  to  the  reception  of  this 
Eucharist.  This  is  probably  a  reflection  of  Vaughan ' s 
historical  situation:  after  the  Puritan  triumph  he  could  not 


10  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  the  Social  Context,  p.  109. 
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receive  Communion,  and  was  therefore  writing  from  memory 
combined  with  desire.  Herbert's  "Holy  Communion"  is  quite 
evidently  written  by  one  who  experienced  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Eucharist  on  a  regular  basis  (as  Herbert 
certainly  did  as  a  priest) .  Whereas  Vaughan ' s  poem  is  that  of 
a  starving  man  rescued  and  awash  with  love  for  his  Rescuer, 
Herbert's  much  quieter  poem  contains  images  of  small 
quantities  of  bread  and  wine  which  bring  a  creeping  strength, 
implying  a  continuous  action  reinforced  periodically. 

The  two  poets'  works  on  the  subject  of  the  world's  end 
likewise  diverge.  Herbert's  "Dooms-day"  and  "Judgement" 
contain  a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  chaos  and  death  for  many 
that  the  end  of  time  will  bring.  Although  Herbert  realizes 
that  he  will  be  saved  through  grace  received  with  faith,  he 
is  unable  to  escape  the  sense  of  ultimate  reality  that  is 
certain  to  prevail  at  that  time.  In  sharp  contrast,  Vaughan ' s 
eschatalogical  sense  is  anticipatory,  although  his  prose 
writings  of  the  1650s  make  it  clear  that  Vaughan  did  not 
share  his  contemporaries'  fervor  for  predictions  of  the  End. 
Judgement  Day  is   "The  only  day  dealt   from  above!"  and 
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therefore  the  Silurist  calls  "Dear  Lord,  make  haste....". 
This  eager  longing  for  man's  time  to  end  and  God's  to  begin 
is  again  probably  a  reflection  of  Vaughan ' s  historical 
situation.  Lewalski  states  that  Vaughan  identified  himself, 
along  with  the  defeated  Royalist  party,  with  the  suffering 
saints  of  the  Book  of  Revelation .  ^ ^  With  the  supposedly 
divinely  appointed  monarch  in  his  grave  and  the  British 
church  that  George  Herbert  had  so  loved  "crucified  by  the 
Puritans,"  millenarian  expectations  ran  high  throughout  the 
1640s  and  1650s. ^^  The  poetic  comparisons  above  offer 
positive  proof  that  while  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Vaughan  '  s  liturgical/sacramental  poems  are  not  his  most 
original  (Martz  notes  that  Vaughan  is  not  present  mentally  at 
the  Passion  and  that  his  eucharistic  meditations  seem 
f orced) , ^^  neither  are  they  abysmal  efforts  woodenly  copied 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  from  their  counterparts  in  The  Temple . 
Vaughan  '  s   poems   expressing   the   emotions   of   the 


11   p.   325. 

^^         Parry,  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  the  Social  Context,  p.  13. 

■"■■^    Louis  Martz,  "Henry  Vaughan:  the  Man  Within,  "  in   F.ssential   Articles 
for  the  Study  of  Henry  Vaughan.  Alan  Rudrum,  ed.   (  Hamden,  CT  :  Archon  Books, 
1987) , 
p.  107. 
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individual  Christian's  life  also  show  the  Herbertian 
influence  quite  strongly;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  arguable 
that  poems  such  as  "Faith,"  "Unprofitableness,"  and  "Anguish" 
are  the  least  original  of  Vaughan ' s  canon.  "Faith"  in  both 
Herbert  and  Vaughan  is  an  exploration  of  God's  goodness 
towards  humanity  in  allowing  us  to  live  by  faith  rather  than 
straining  to  fulfill  the  impossible  Mosaic  Law.  This  struggle 
to  accept  and  respond  to  justification  by  grace  received  with 
faith  is  classically  Protestant,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  both  poets  exploring  its  paradoxes .  ■*■  One 
would  expect,  however,  to  find  more  divergence  among  poems 
dealing  with  the  rhythm  of  the  individual  Christian's  life 
"in  the  Spirit"  beyond  the  starting  point  of  faith.  Yet 
Herbert  in  "Jordan  (I)"  and  "Jordan  (II)"  explores  the  same 
theme  as  does  Vaughan  in  "Anguish"  (and  given  the  subject 
matter,  pure  imitation  of  the  master  is  unlikely  here) .  Both 
poets  attempt  to  deal  with  the  central  difficulty  facing  the 
writer  of  religious  verse:  that  of  praising  God  without 
subordinating  one's  work  to  an  excessive  interest  in  art,  or 


Lewalski,  p.  286. 
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pretending  to  feel  what  one  only  longs  to  feel.  In 
"Unprofitableness,"  the  Silurist  begins  by  echoing  Herbert's 
"The  Flower";  Vaughan  goes  on  to  reiterate  the  central  themes 
of  Herbert's  poem  yet  reaches  a  different  conclusion.  Whereas 
the  elder  poet  is  content  to  accept  his  place  as  a  flower  in 
the  Lord's  garden,  the  younger  concludes  his  poem  unassured, 
still  concerned  that  he  is  but  a  "thankless  weed."  From  such 
a  statement  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  Vaughan  remains 
immature  spiritually,  as  it  is  a  central  tenet  of  the 
Arminianism  which  undergirded  Herbert's  faith  (and  thereby 
Vaughan 's)  that  all  men  may  obtain  grace  through  the  use  of 
their  free  will  and  that  one  need  only  receive  grace  with 
faith  and  thanksgiving  .  •'■^  Even  in  a  poem  so  obviously 
inspired  by  one  from  The  Temple.  Vaughan 's  own  spiritual 
difficulties  come  through  with  an  almost  poignant  clarity. 

Another  instance  of  parallel  themes  runs  throughout 
Herbert's  "The  Temper  (I)"  and  Vaughan ' s  "Affliction,"  both 
of  which  employ  the  metaphor  of  a  musical  instrument  being 


Graham  Parry.  The  Seventeenth  Century:  the  Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Context  of  English    Literature.   1603-1700.   (  London:  Longman,  1989),  p.  184. 
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tuned  so  as  to  produce  better  music  in  order  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  affliction  in  a  Christian  life.  Both  poets 
include  poems  titled  "The  Wreath, "  each  of  which  grapples 
with  the  problem  of  repaying  God  in  praise  without  presenting 
either  one's  sinful  nature  or  the  sin  of  pride  intertwined 
with  the  offering. 

Especially  when  one  considers  a  poem  such  as 
"Unprofitableness,"  it  is  an  unlikely  conclusion  that  Vaughan 
merely  copied  these  poems  from  Herbert's  example,  willing 
himself  to  feel  what  he  actually  did  not.  If  he  had, 
Vaughan ' s  mystical  nature  poetry  would  not  have  its  eerie, 
evocative  power,  and  the  Silurist  would  not  be  a  man 
"consumed  with  longing  for  a  relationship  yet  to  come." 
Vaughan ' s  intense  desire  for  mystical  transcendence  is  strong 
evidence  that  his  Christianity  is  not  something  picked  up 
half-heartedly  or  secondhand. 

The  universiality  of  the  individual  Christian's  faith 
experiences  is  a  much  more  likely  explanation  for  the  close 
poetical  correspondences  found  among  the  poems  of  individual 
experience.   Spiritual   manuals   or   guides   were   popular 


Lewalski,  p. 319. 
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throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps  the  most  well- 
known  (albeit  post-Silex  Scintillans)  being  Bunyan ' s  Grace 
Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  ^"^   Vaughan  himself  in  1652 

produced  such  a  work,  the  prose  treatise  Mount  of  Olives. or 

Solitary  Devotions,  a  layman's  counterpart  to  Herbert's  A 
Priest  to  the  Temple.  In  such  works  the  author  gave 
instructions  for  a  devout  life,  a  sort  of  "road  map  to 
heaven,"  or  recorded  his  spiritual  autobiography  with  the 
intent  of  teaching  others  one's  path.  In  either  case,  much 
spiritual  guidance  was  available  to  the  seventeenth  century 
Englishman  who  wished  to  be  assured  of  the  state  of  his  soul; 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  individual  Christians 
influenced  by  like  forms  of  spirituality  should  feel  some  of 
the  same  emotions  as  they  strove  for  greater  faith. 

However,  Vaughan  must  still  be  faulted  for  his  lack  of 
originality  unless  one  subscribes  to  Louis  Martz's  hypothesis 
that  Vaughan  intended  the  1650  edition  of  Silex  Scintillans 
as  a  successor  to  The  Temple. ^^  Under  this  assumption  Vaughan 


^"^    Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century:  the  Inte]  1  ectual  and  Cultural  Context 
of  English  Literature.   1603-1700.    p. 194. 
^^    Martz,  in  Rudrum,   p. 99. 
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to"  Herbert's  work.  John  Mulder  makes  the  point  that  the 
seventeenth  century  audience  admired  virtuosity  in  the 
manipulation  of  known  ideals  much  more  than  original  and 
creative  expression;  perhaps  this  explains  why  Vaughan 
(seeing  Herbert's  verse  as  a  "known  ideal")  did  not  strive 
for  novel  modes  of  expression. 

Vaughan ' s  best  poems,  which  are  those  revealing  his 
mystical  aspect  and  strong  attachment  to  nature,  are  also 
those  which  show  the  least  Herbertian  influence.  Vaughan '  s 
major  metaphors  of  secret  growth  and  the  courtship  of  Christ 
and  the  soul  are  not  found  in  Herbert;  the  theme  of 
pilgrimage,  so  important  to  Vaughan,  is  reflected  in  but  one 
poem  in  The  Temple  .^'^  An  important  connection  relating  to 
Vaughan ' s  idealization  of  childhood  is  found,  however, 
between  Herbert's  "Holy  Baptism  (II)"  and  Vaughan ' s  "The 
Retreat  .  "  Childhood  is  to  Vaughan  the  most  spiritually 
"perfect"  time  of  life:  it  is  the  only  point  in  our  time  on 
earth  at  which  we  are  able  to  identify  the  image  of  God 


The  Temple  of  the  Mind    (  New  York:  Pegasus,  1969),  p.  151. 

20 

R.A.  Durr,  On  the  Mystical  Poetry  of  Henry  Vaughan .  (  Cambridge,  MA: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1962),   p. 30. 
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earth  at  which  we  are  able  to  identify  the  image  of  God 
within  ourselves,  as  well  as  look  back  to  our  heavenly  home 
(which  is  possible  due  to  Vaughan '  s  belief  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul).  Many  scholars  have  misunderstood 
Vaughan ' s  treatment  of  this  theme,  seeing  in  it  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  regress  and  not  progress  spiritually.  T.S.  Eliot 
used  this  idealization  of  childhood  to  castigate  Vaughan  for 
being  "vague,  adolescent,  fitful,  and  retrogressive,"  in 
contrast  to  Herbert,  whom  he  found  to  be  "clear,  definite, 
mature,  and  sustained .  "^■'-  Perhaps  Eliot  did  not  take  into 
account,  as  Vaughan  certainly  did,  Herbert's  "Holy  Baptism 
(II)  ."  In  this  meditation  on  infant  baptism,  Herbert 
discounts  the  possibility  of  spiritual  growth  in  this  life, 
and  concludes  his  poem  with  the  claim  that  "the  growth  of 
flesh  is  but  a  blister;/  childhood  is  health."  While  Vaughan 
has  different  grounds  for  idealizing  childhood,  the  idea  is 
certainly  present  in  Herbert's  poem.  Enforced  simplicity  was 
a  large  part  of  Herbert's  credo,  and  this  desire  on  Vaughan ' s 
part  to  return  to  a  time  of  innocence  and  purity  may  be  the 
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Silurist's  expression  of  the  same  value. 

In  1868  George  Macdonald  came  to  the  following 
conclusion  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  Herbert  and 
Vaughan : 

"In  a  word,  Vaughan  says  more  splendid  things  than 
Herbert,  though  he  writes  inferior  poems.  His  thought 
is  profound  and  just;  the  harmonies  in  his  soul  are 
true;  its  artistic  and  musical  ear  is  defective.  His 
movements  are  sometimes   grand,  sometimes  awkward. 
Herbert  is  always  gracious  —  I  use  the  term  as  meaning 
much  more  than  graceful . "22 


R.A.  Durr  acknowledges  that  Vaughan  is  seen  as  the  poet  of 
great  lines,  not  great  poems.  However,  he  argues  that  the 
reader  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  reason  to  judge  Silex 
Scintillans  by  The  Temple.  Herbert's  spiritual  struggles  are 
in  the  past:  "He  tells  us  that  he  pounded  the  board,  but  that 
was  a  long  time  ago  and  he  smiles  to  think  of  himself 
then.  "2-^  Vaughan  '  s  poems  are  sparks  struck  off  from  the 
flinty  heart,   creatures  of  the  here  and  now.  He  is  less 

^2   Durr,  p.  9. 
^^       Durr,  p.  11. 
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concerned  with  artistic  expression  --  shaped  poems  such  as 
"The  Altar"  and  "Easter  Wings"  and  allegories  such  as 
"Redemption"  --  than  he  is  with  the  immediate  and  vivid 
expression  of  emotion  and  his  intense  longing  for  mystical 
transcendence . 

It  is  without  question,  however,  that  the  poems  of  The 
Temple  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  Vaughan ' s  soul.  Silex 
Scint  illans  echoes  The  Temple  in  emblematic  ideas,  poem 
titles,  poetic  wording,  and  some  common  metaphors  (such  as 
the  winepress).  Herbert's  influence  is  felt  technically  as 
well:  it  is  likely,  for  instance,  that  Vaughan ' s  careful 
study  of  the  master's  work  is  responsible  for  the  Silurist's 
shift  from  the  pentameter  or  tetrameter  couplets  of  his 
earlier  volume  Olor  Iscanus  to  the  more  Herbertian  stanzaic 
forms  found  in  Silex  Scintillans . ^^  Graham  Parry  states  that 
Vaughan  found  in  The  Temple  "  a  spiritual  lifeline  to  an  age 
of  greater  faith.  "25  it  is  likely  this  influence  kept 
Vaughan   from  straying  too  far   from  the   fairly  orthodox 


Post,  p.  80. 
2^   Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  the  Social  Context,  p.  110. 
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Christian  course,  buffeted  as  he  was  by  the  forces  of 
Hermeticism,  Platonic  pre-existence  theories,  and  the  like. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Herbert's  example,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Vaughan  would  be  remembered  today  --  if  he  had  continued 
in  the  same  vein  in  which  he  produced  Olor  Iscanus  --  or  if 
he  were,  it  would  be  as  a  mysterious  occult-alchemical  poet. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  Herbert  is  directly  responsible  for 
approximately  sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  Silex  Scintillans 
(liturgical/sacramental  and  emotional  experience  poems)  and 
that,  had  these  not  been  written,  neither  would  have 
masterpieces  such  as  "The  World"  and  "The  Night"  for  which 
Vaughan  is  best  remembered.  The  Silurist  borrowed  not  only 
religious  ideas  from  The  Temple  but  the  heart  of  his  religion 
itself.  According  to  Nowell's  Catechism,  "Man's  chief  end  is 
to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever.  "^^  The  example  of  The 
Temple  pushed  Vaughan  toward  this  goal  at  a  time  when  little 
other  religious  support  was  available,  and  made  him  the 
religious  poet  that  he  is  remembered  as  today. 
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CHAPTER    II 
HERMETICAL      INFLUENCES      IN     SILEX       SCINTILLANS 


It  is  immediately  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
reader  of  Herbert  and  Vaughan  that  the  Silurist  absorbed  much 
from  the  man  he  considered  his  father  in  the  Christian  life; 
it  is  less  apparent  that  there  runs  throughout  S  i  le  x 
Scintillans  an  undercurrrent  of  a  philosophy  not  found  in  The 
Temple  .  Both  Herbert's  "Holy  Baptism  (II)"  and  Vaughan ' s 
"The  Retreat"  celebrate  spiritual  childhood;  however,  their 
authors'  differing  aims  and  orientations  in  regard  to  this 
subject  result  in  poems  which  contain  quite  dissimilar  ideas. 

Herbert  begins  his  poem  with  a  meditation  on  the 
importance  of  his  own  baptism  in  infancy  and  goes  on  to 
consider  the  spiritual  benefits  inherent  in  a  childlike 
state.  The  importance  of  this  state  was  of  course  emphasized 
by  Christ  himself  in  the  famous  verse  from  the  Gospel 
According  to  Matthew:  "Truly,  I  say  to  you,  unless  you  turn 
and  become  like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven."  To  Herbert  this  meant  a  Christian  who  is  "soft  and 
supple  to  thy  will,/  Small  to  my  self,  to  others  mild....". 
Childhood  is  important  because  it  is  the  state  in  which  man 
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is  most  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  maintaining 
loving  relationships  with  God  and  neighbor.  According  to 
Herbert,  a  childlike  state  is  desirable  because  it  produces 
virtues  necessary  for  the  Christian  life  in  this  world. 

Vaughan ' s  desire  to  return  to  his  spiritual  childhood 
(which  he  links  with  the  physical)  is  grounded  upon  different 
principles.  In  phrases  such  as  "....this  place/  Appointed  for 
my  second  race"  and  "When  yet  I  had  not  walkt  above/  A  mile 
or  two,  from  my  first  love,"  Vaughan  introduces  the  idea  of 
the  soul's  pre-existence,  a  concept  found  in  a  semi-Christian 
philosophy  of  supposedly  Egyptian  origin  known  as 
Hermeticism.  Childhood  is  to  Vaughan  the  ideal  time  of  life 
because  only  then  can  one  look  back  to  see  from  whence  one  is 
come.  Drunk  with  the  vanities  of  this  world,  man  is  lost  and 
cannot,  unaided,  find  his  way  home  again;  in  contrast,  the 
child  can  "....  spy/  Some  shadows  of  eternity"  and  thereby 
know  its  points  of  origin  and  return.  Vaughan ' s  Hermetical 
and  mystical  yearning  for  communion  with  the  Divine,  which  is 
expressed  so  clearly  in  this  poem  in  a  longing  for  a  state  in 
which  this  communion  was  possible,  differentiates  him  from 
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Herbert  quite  clearly. 

Since  the  time  of  the  early  church  fathers,  the  Hermetic 
writings  had  beeen  considered  to  be  ancient  Egyptian  in 
origin.  They  supposedly  were  the  product  of  divine 
revelations  to  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  giving  an  account  of 
creation  and  foretelling  the  demise  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
and  the  coming  of  Christianity.  In  actuality,  the  Corpus 
Hermeticum  and  the  Asclepius  (both  ascribed  to  the  mythical 
Thoth,  better  known  by  his  Greek  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus) 
were  written  by  various  Greek  authors  and  date  from  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.^  They  show  influences  of 
nearly  all  of  the  major  philosophical  systems/religions 
competing  for  man's  loyalty  at  that  time,  including 
Platonism,  Stoicism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity .^ 

In  a  move  which  Frances  Yates  describes  as  "a  watershed 
separating  the  Renaissance  from  the  modern  world, "  Isaac 
Casaubon  correctly  dated  the  Hermetical  writings  in  1614.^ 


^  Frances  Yates,  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition. 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964),  p.  2. 

2  Yates,  p. 3. 

^   L.C.  Martin,  "  Henry  Vaughan  and  'Hermes  Trismegistus',"  in 
Essential   Articles  for  the  Study  of  Henry  Vaughan  ,  Alan  Rudrum,  ed. 
(Hamden,  CT :  Archon  Books,  1987),  p. 59. 
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This  should  have  put  an  end  to  the  notion  that  "Hermes 
Trismegistus"  was  a  real  person  and  a  Gentile  prophet  living 
before  Moses;  however,  Casaubon's  conclusion  was  not 
immediately  accepted.  Most  important  for  the  Silurist,  Thomas 
Vaughan,  Henry's  twin  brother  and  the  leading  Hermetic 
philosopher  of  the  time,  did  not  believe  Casaubon.'' 

Thus  Henry  Vaughan  studied  the  Corpus  Hermeticum  and  the 
Asclepius  with  the  encouragement  and  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother,  still  believing  them  to  be  God's  revelation  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Nor  did  he  stop  with  the  earliest 
Hermetical  writings:  both  brothers  were  familiar  with  the 
works  of  later  Hermeticists  such  as  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Jakob  Boehme .  It  is 
obvious  from  Henry  Vaughan '  s  writings  that  he  was  also  well 
versed  in  his  brother's  works. ^ 

The  source  of  the  Vaughan  brothers'  fascination  with 
Hermeticism  lies  in  its  parallels  with  Christianity,  of  which 
there  are  four.  These  are  an  "Egyptian  Genesis"  which  has 


''  Rudrum,  p.   59. 

^   M.M.  Mahood,  Poetry  and  Humanism   (  New  York:  W.W.  Norton  and 
Company,  1970),  p. 260. 
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close  connections  to  the  Hebrew  version,  mention  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  Word,  a  description  of  spiritual  regeneration 
not  unlike  that  in  Christ,  and  echoes  of  the  prologue  to 
John's  Gospel.^  To  the  church  fathers  (whose  authority  in 
such  matters  was  considered  beyond  question) ,  these  almost 
eerie  usages  of  Christian  terms  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
provided  outside  evidence  that  Christianity  was  no  hoax;  to 
the  Renaissance  reader,  their  supposedly  pre-Greek  origins 
made  them  sacred,  as  older  was  considered  "purer"  and  less 
defiled  by  centuries  of  corruption.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Vaughans  read  these  documents  with 
reverence  for  their  supposed  origin  and  divine  inspiration, 
and  not  with  the  skepticism  of  the  modern  reader. 

Hermetically  based  images  of  light  and  magnetism  are 
found  throughout  Silex  Scint illans  .  The  idea  of  a  divine 
"spark  of  light"  in  all  created  matter,  darkened  in  man  by 
the  Fall  yet  still  attracting  by  magnetism  the  light  of 
grace,  is  postulated  in  Boehme ' s  statement  that  "the  Spirit 
of  Man  is  descended  not  only  from  the  Stars  and  Elements,  but 
^  Yates,  p.  169. 
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there  is  hid  therein  a  Spark  of  the  Light  and  Power  of 

God ".^   Vaughan ' s  most  famous  poem  utilizing  this  idea 

is  "Cock-crowing":  in  phrases  such  as  "Father  of  lights:  what 
Sunnie  seed"  and  "It  seems  their  candle,  howe'er  done,/  Was 
tinn'd  and  lighted  at  the  sunne"  the  Silurist  uses  Boehme ' s 
idea  of  the  "secret  spark"  in  tandem  with  such  standard 
Christian  images  as  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world"  (  John 
8:12)  and  "Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  God's  temple  and  that 
God's  Spirit  dwells  in  you  ?"  (  1  Corinthians  3:16) . 

Vaughan ' s  uses  of  light  imagery  are  fairly  orthodox;  his 
use  of  magnetic  imagery  is  less  so.  Magnetism  is  not,  of 
course,  part  of  traditional  Anglicanism:  the  Nicene  Creed 
proclaims  a  "light  from  light,  true  God  from  true  God"  but 
does  not  suggest  a  reciprocal  yearning.  The  magnetic  images 
in  "Cock-crowing"  and  "The  Starre"  are  Vaughan ' s  poetic 
expressions  of  his  brother's  belief  in  a  commerce  between  the 
celestial  and  terrestial  realms,  in  which  all  things  below 
seek  their  heavenly  counterparts.  Light  on  earth  seeks  the 
true  Light,  earthly  fire  searches  for  the  Pentecostal  Fire, 


R.A.  Durr,   On  the  Mystical  Poetry  of  Henry  Vaughan   ( 
Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1962)  ,  p.  127. 
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and  the  soul  yearns  for  union  with  its  God.  Thus  Vaughan '  s 
longing  for  mystical  union,  noted  in  both  "Cock-crowing" 
("Seeing  thy  seed  abides  in  me,/  Dwell  thou  in  it,  and  I  in 
thee....")  and  "The  Starre"  ("....a  restless,  pure  desire/ 
And  longing  for  thy  bright  and  vitall  fire....")  may  be  seen 
as  part  of  the  Hermetic  universal  magnetic  system.  Vaughan ' s 
use  of  magnetic  imagery  may  be  best  classified  as  ancillary 
to  light  imagery.  In  his  essay  "Henry  Vaughan  and  Magnetic 
Philosophy,"  A.U.  Chapman  notes:  "Vaughan  seems  to  see 
magnetic  imagery  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  light  imagery 
when  he  wishes  to  express  the  idea  of  a  commerce  between  God 
and  his  creatures  continuing  during  the  darkness  of  night." 
This  conclusion  is  born  out  in  "Cock-crowing"  as  the  Silurist 
notes  that  "Their  magnetisme  works  all  night...,"  and  in  "The 
Starre, "  as  Vaughan  states  "These  are  the  Magnets  which  so 
strongly  move/   And  work  all   night   upon   thy   light   and 

love "  .   The   relative  paucity  of  magnetic   images   in 

Vaughan 's  poetry  (compared  to  the  number  involving  light) 


Mahood,  p.  273. 
A.U.  Chapman,  as  quoted  in  Rudrum,  p.  165. 
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supports  Chapman's  conclusion  that  magnetism  is  not  centrally 
important  to  Vaughan .  Moreover,  magnetism  cannot  be  cut  off, 
and  the  theme  of  clouds  and  mists  separating  the  Christian 
from  God  is  a  quite  prominent  theme  throughout  S  i  1  e  x 
Scintillans .  Magnetic  images  thus  have  limited  usefulness .  •'■^ 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Vaughan ' s  light 
imagery  is  found  in  "The  Night"  and  "The  World."  Nearly  all 
of  the  complex  light  and  darkness  imagery  in  "The  Night" 
comes  from  Hermetical  sources,  although  one  must  remember 
that  identification  of  Christ  with  the  Light  is  Biblically 
based  ("In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."),  existing  long  before  Thomas  Vaughan  proclaimed  "the 
Second  Person  is  the  Light .  "■'■•'■ 

Nevertheless,  striking  parallels  concerning  the  Light 
exist  between  Hermeticism  and  Christianity.  The 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  moon  is  linked  to  that  of 
"That  sacred  vail  drawn  o'er  thy  glorious  noon"  in  "The 
Night":  both  permit  human  eyes  to  see  something  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  brilliant  for  direct  viewing.  Just  as  man 


Rudrum,  p. 166 . 
Rudrum,  p.  145. 
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cannot  look  directly  at  the  sun  but  can  view  the  moon,  he  is 
unable  to  look  on  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  unshrouded  in 
flesh.  Reflected  light  viewed  through  the  veil  of  flesh 
allows  Nicodemus  to  approach  what  he  normally  could  not.  The 
image  of  "Did  at  mid-night  speak  with  the  Sun  !"  most 
probably  comes  from  the  Hermetic  writings  of  Jacob  Behman, 
who  proclaimed:  "There  is  a  wonderful  time  coming,...  yet  the 
Sun  will  shine  on  the  children  at  midnight  .  "•'■^  Alan  Rudrum 
states  that  it  is  likely  that  Vaughan  read  Behman,  as  the  two 
writers  shared  the  same  publisher. ^^  This  concept  of  light  at 
midnight  is  also  Biblically  based,  as  Christ,  the  light  unto 
the  world,  entered  this  sin-sick  and  doomed  world  at  its 
darkest  hour  to  lay  down  His  life  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  Hermetically  based  image  of  God  as  a  "deep,  but 
dazling  darkness"  ("The  Night")  would  seem  to  contradict 
orthodox  Christianity,  as  1  John  1:5  proclaims  "that  God  is 
light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  Here  Vaughan  appears 
to  stray  from  the  Christian  mainstream;  however,  the  image  of 
God  as  darkness  is  grounded  in  both  Hermeticism  and  Christian 


^2  Rudrum,  p.  147. 
^^   Rudrum,  p.  148 . 
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mysticism.  Thomas  Vaughan ' s  statement  on  regarding  God  as 
darkness  is  based  on  the  concept  of  man's  earthly  limitations 
compared  with  the  vast  expanse  of  God:  "That  which  is  above 
all  degree  of  intelligence  is  a  certain  infinite  inaccessible 
fire  or  light.  Dionysius  calls  it  Divine  Darkness,  because  it 
is  invisible  and  incomprehensible  ....".  ■'■''  It  was  this 
incomprehensibility  of  God  which  led  the  Dionysius  whom 
Vaughan  mentions,  a  Neoplatonist  Christian  believed  to  be  a 
contemporary  of  St. Paul,  to  espouse  a  "negative  theology"  in 
which  "He  is  at  the  last  best  defined  by  negatives,  by  a  kind 

of  darkness " .^^       The  Christian  mystics  were  not  unaware 

of  this  quality:  the  "dark  night  of  the  spirit"  or  walk  by 
faith  during  which  God  seems  to  have  disappeared  is 
prerequisite  to  the  mystic's  goal  of  ultimate  union  with  the 
Deity.  Vaughan ' s  choice  of  the  preposition  "in"  makes  this 
mystical  reading  probable,  as  the  Christian's  journey  takes 
place  in  Christ,  of  whose  body  all  Christians  are  members. 
The   Silurist's   image   does   not   contradict   the   Biblical 


'■^   Mahood,  p.  280, 
1^   Yates,  p. 124. 
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presentation  of  God  as  pure  light  as  much  as  it  might  seem 
to;  God  is  light,  but  man's  fallen  state  brings  with  it  sin- 
induced  clouds  and  mists  which  may  make  God  appear  to  be  far 
away  and  unknowable.  The  limitations  of  man's  intellect  also 
make  comprehending  all  of  God  impossible  in  this  life,  as  St. 
Paul  explained  in  1  Corinthians  13:12:  "For  now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  dimly,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part;  then 
I  shall  understand  fully,  even  as  I  have  been  fully 
understood."  Hermetical  and  Christian  mystical  ideas  thus 
combine  to  produce  a  memorable  image  conveying  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  Vaughan ' s  mystical  goal  of  union  with  God. 

The  origin  of  Vaughan ' s  image  of  eternity  as  a  "ring  of 
light"  also  can  be  found  in  both  Christian  and  Hermetical 
sources.  The  image  is  found  in  the  Jesuit  emblem-book's 
representation  of  eternity  as  a  snake  biting  its  tail  and 
thus  forming  a  ring;  however,  Vaughan ' s  inspiration  more 
likely  came  directly  from  his  brother.  •'■^  Thomas  Vaughan  gives 
an  account  of  creation  in  which  air  and  fire  rose  to  create 
the  heavens  and  earth  and  water  sank  to  create  the  earth;  he 
also  wrote:  "For  above  the  heavens  God  is  manifested  like  an 

^^   Mahood,  p.  257. 
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infinite  burning  world  of  light  and  f  ire  ....".  ■'■'^  Henry 
Vaughan's  translation  of  this  concept  into  eternity  as  a 
"Ring  of  light"  is  evidence  for  the  "complete  affinity  of 
mind"  which  Mahood  suggests  existed  between  the  brothers .  ■'•^ 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  found  in 
Christianity  and  paralleled  in  the  Hermetic  writings.  In  the 
Corpus  Hermeticum  XII  Hermes  Trismegistus  addresses  his  son. 
Tat,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul: 

"For  living  beings  do  not  die,  my  child,  but  being  composite 

bodies  they  are  dissolved:  now  this  dissolution  is  not  death 

but  the  dissolution  of  a  mixture.  And  if  they  are  dissolved 
it  is  not  to  be  destroyed  but  to  be  renewed. "^^ 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  assurance  that  Christianity  offers: 
the  body  and  soul  will  be  separated  at  death,  with  the  flesh 
decaying  and  the  soul  ascending  to  be  with  Christ  eternally. 
At  the  end  of  time  Christ  will  "come  again  in  glory  to  judge 


^'  Mahood,  p.  281 
^^  Mahood,  p. 258. 
15  Yates, p.  242  . 
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the  living  and  the  dead"  (Nicene  Creed)  and  the  flesh  will  be 
restored  in  the  "resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life 
everlasting"  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  promises.  Such  a  belief 
in  the  soul's  immortality  (not  necessarily  the  resurrection 
of  the  body)  is  necessary  to  Hermeticism  as  well,  as  its  goal 
is  the  deification  of  man  through  gnosis,  or  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Vaughan  does  not  slip  into  the  heretical  belief  that 
deification  is  possible  in  this  life:  there  are  times  when  he 
seems  to  wish  that  this  were  possible,  but  Jonathan  Post 
makes  the  observation  that  the  Silurist  remains  critical  of 
those  who  claim  to  have  "soar'd  up  into  the  Ring."^^ 
However,  if  man  were  limited  to  this  world  only,  his  efforts 
to  reach  out  towards  God  would  be  useless.  Therefore  Vaughan 
proclaims  in  "Resurrection  and  Immortality":  "And  how  of 
death  we  make/  A  meere  mistake,/  For  no  thing  can  to  Nothing 

fall "  and  "His  passive  Cottage..../  Shall  one  day  rise, 

and  cloath'd  with  shining  light/  All  pure,  and  bright/  Re- 


^°    F.L.  Cross,  ed.   The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1983),  p. 642. 

^■^   Henry  Vaughan:  the  Unfolding  Vision.  (  Princeton  University 
Press,  1982),  p.  129. 
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marry  to  the  soule  .  .  .  .  "  .  This  theme  is  also  prominent 
throughout  "The  Water-fall."  In  this  poem  the  Silurist  likens 
the  waterfall  to  death:  a  feared  passageway  which  actually 
leads  to  a  happier  state.  Hermeticism  and  Christianity  are  in 
such  agreement  on  the  issue  of  the  soul's  immortality  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  source  of  Vaughan '  s 
meditation  lies  in  the  Corpus  Hermeticum  or  the  Anglican  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Vaughan 's  theme  of  the  stars  as  symbolic  of  divine  order 
is  purely  Hermetical  in  origin,  yet  it  neither  contradicts 
nor  buttresses  orthodox  Christianity.  The  Silurist 's  "Fair, 
order'd  lights"  with  their  "Silence,  and  light,  and 
watchfulnesse"  ("The  Constellation")  are  praised  in  the 
Corpus  Hermeticum  VIII  because  "The  bodies  of  the  celestial 
gods  (sc.  the  heavenly  bodies)  keep  without  change  that  order 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Father   in  the 

beginning ■<_22   Vaughan  uses  this  theme  to  contrast  such 

perfect  order  (which  results  from  love  for  the  Creator)  with 
the  unfaithfulness  and  irregularity  of  man,  who  "Still  either 

sleeps,  or  slips  his  span." 

22  Rudrum,  p. 65 . 
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In  looking  to  the  stars  for  a  model  of  devotion,  Vaughan 
displays  but  one  example  of  a  much  broader  theme  running 
throughout  Silex  Scintillans:  the  primacy  of  Nature  as  the 
Second  Word  of  God.  Thomas  Vaughan  described  Nature  as  "the 
Voice  of  God",  and  Mahood  claims  that  both  Vaughans  regarded 
God's  creation  as  "far  more  rewarding  of  study  than  any 
volume  of  pagan  philosophy . "^^  In  terms  of  number  and 
extent,  naturally  based  images  greatly  outweigh  Hermetical 
ones  in  the  Silurist's  verse:  the  images  of  the  seed  growing 
secretly  and  the  plant  watered  by  dew  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
soul  nourished  by  grace  are  obvious  examples,  repeated 
throughout  Silex  Scintillans.  Furthermore,  Hermetical  and 
natural  images  work  together  in  Vaughan ' s  poetry  to  assert  a 
quite  Hermetical  and  Christian  claim:  that  God  manifests 
Himself  throughout  his  creation.  Some  have  claimed  that 
Vaughan  is  an  "occult"  writer,  steeped  as  he  is  in  pagan 
authors  and  their  influences;  however,  his  determination  to 
synthesize  all  of  his  influences  and  ideas  with  Biblically 
based  Christianity  (it  is  arguable  that  the  Bible  had  more 


Mahood,  p .  2  60. 
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influence  upon  Vaughan  than  Nature  and  Hermeticism  put 
together)  safegaurds  him  from  the  excesses  of  a  philosopher 
such  as  Pico  Delia  Mirandola,  who  synthesized  Hermetic 
doctrine  with  Cabalistic  magic. 

Since  Vaughan ' s  time,  the  truly  heretical  aspects  of 
Hermeticism  have  been  discovered.  Those  writings  which 
propose  a  pessimistic  or  dualist  gnosis  (maintaining  that 
matter  is  evil  and  must  be  escaped)  are  clearly  in  violation 
of  the  Christian  belief  in  creation  as  a  good  thing.  A  good 
God  can  only  create  good  things,  as  the  Biblical  story  of 
creation  continually  reiterates:  at  the  end  of  each  account 
of  a  day's  labors,  the  words  "And  God  saw  that  it  was  good" 
appear.  Vaughan  does  not  stray  into  this  heresy,  for  if 
matter  were  evil,  one  would  not  look  for  the  manifestation  of 
God  within  it  as  Vaughan  so  often  does . 

R.A.  Durr  claims  that  Vaughan  " was  familiar  with 

Hermetical  doctrine  and  symbol,  to  be  sure,  but  most  likely 

regarded  them  as  an  eddy  in  the  main  stream  of  Christian 

mysticism . "25   Durr's  point  is  accurate:  Vaughan  only  used 

^■^  Yates,  p.  86. 
^^  Durr,  p . 15 . 
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those  Hermetically  based  images  which  are  in  keeping  with 

Christian  mystical  truth  (except  for  the  pre-existence  of  the 

soul)  .   Terrestial   star-fire   searches   for   its   celestial 

counterpart   as  the   soul   searches   for   its   Creator,   the 

darkness   in  God  recognized  by  the  Hermeticists   is  the 

appearance  given  by  the  mystic's  "dark  night  of  the  spirit" 

immediately  preceding  union,  and  those  who  "soar'd  up  into 

the  Ring "   ("The  World")   have  reached  the  goal  of  their 

mystical  quest  .  In  taking  Hermeticism  (minus  its  magical/ 

alchemical  and  heretical  aspects)   alongside  Christianity, 

Vaughan   performed  a   synthesis   not   unlike   that   of   the 

twentieth-century   religious   writer   who   incorporates 

Freudianism  and  Jungianism  into  his  or  her  work:  such  a  move 

allows  the  writer  fresh  sources  of  images  for  old  concepts, 

or  provides  doctrines  which  parallel  that  which  is  to  be 

proved. 26   in  keeping  with  this  conclusion,  Samuel  I.  Mintz 

has  noted  that  seventeenth-century  Hermeticism  was  "less  a 

matter  of  doctrine  than  of  habits  of  thought,   of  mental 

coloration."    The  Silurist  would  certainly  have  agreed  with 
26  Durr,  p. 25. 
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his  brother's  conclusion  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Hermeticism  and   Christianity: 

"The  mystery  of  salvation  can  never  be  fully  understood 
without  (natural)  philosophy-  as  it  is  an  application  of  God 
to   Nature    and   a    conversion    of   Nature    to   God. . ."28 

For  Henry  Vaughan,  the  purposeful  synthesis  of  all  things 
natural  and  celestial  proved,  in  an  age  when  faith  was 
difficult,  that  God  was  present  and  acting  throughout  His 
creation.  Such  an  active  God  is  a  caring  God:  one  in  whom 
"life  invisible  and  dim"  through  mystical  transcendence 
appealed  to  Vaughan  greatly  as  the  troubled  decade  of  the 
Commonwealth   began. 


^^    "The   Motion    of    Thought:    Intellectual    and  Philosophical 
Backgrounds,    "      in      The   Age    of   Milton:    Backgrounds    to    Sevententh 
Century   Literature,       C.A.    Patrides    and   R.B.    Waddington,    eds .        ( 
Manchester   University   Press,    1980),    p.    152. 

^^Mahood,    p. 289. 
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CHAPTER    III 
HENRY     VAUGHAN      IN     RELATIONSHIP      TO     HIS      AGE 


Mid-seventeenth  century  Britain  was  afire  with 
religious  and  political  controversy.  Debates  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Laudians  and  Puritans,  and  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  created  a  storm  which  broke  with  the 
onset  of  civil  war  in  1642  and  continued  until  the 
Restoration  in  1660.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  debates 
concerning  religious  doctrine,  which  in  a  kingdom  where  the 
monarch  was  Defender  of  the  Faith  as  well  as  the  divinely 
appointed  head  of  state  would  have  far-reaching  political 
implications  as  well. 

The  standard  image  of  Henry  Vaughan  during  this  period 
is  that  of  a  defeated  man  who  in  the  face  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy  fled  to  his  native  Wales  to  live  out  his  life  in 
search  for  his  own  way  to  God.  In  some  ways  this  is  correct: 
Jonathan  Post  notes  that  Vaughan  looks  ahead  of  and  behind 
himself  but  never  to  the  present;  Vaughan ' s  avoidance  of 
subject  matter  dealing  with  contemporary  issues  (he  writes 
nothing  in  the  genre  of  Marvell's  "An  Horatian  Ode  Upon 
Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland"  or  Cowley's  "The  Civil  War") 
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may  be  seen  as  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  avoid 
controversy .  ■*■  Yet  Vaughan  is  far  more  than  a  holdover  from 
the  Cavalier/  high  Anglican  past,  a  nostalgic  poet  "born 
late."  His  poems  "Corruption"  and  "Religion"  may  be  read  as 
commentaries  on  the  times,  and  the  Silurist  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  his  anti-Puritan  views  be  known  through  the  writing 
of  works  such  as  The  Mount  of  Olives^  or  Solitary  Devotions ^ 
an  alternative  to  the  banned  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  F 1 o  r  e  s  Sol  it udin  i  s  ,  Vaughan ' s  translations  (with 
commentary)  of  certain  religious  writings,  all  with  a 
Catholic  slant  ^  While  not  as  polemical  as  Milton  in 
expressing  his  religious  views,  Vaughan  was  neither  an  heir 
to  the  secular  tradition  of  Ben  Jonson  nor  merely  an 
isolated  nature-poet,  precursor  to  the  Romantics.  To  fully 
understand  Vaughan  in  relationship  to  his  troubled  age,  some 
historical  background  is  necessary. 

The  Church  of  England,  of  which  every  Englishman  was  by 
law  a  member,  derived  its  doctrinal  basis  from  the  writings 


Henry  Vaughan:  the  Unfolding  Vision   (  Princeton  University 
Press,  1982),  p.  99. 
2   Post,   p. 134 
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of  sixteenth-century  Anglo-Catholic  theologians  such  as  John 
Jewel  and  Richard  Hooker.  3  The  early  seventeenth  century 
Church  sought  to  travel  the  middle  path  Hooker  had 
established  (the  celebrated  Anglican  via  media)  between 
Rome  and  Geneva;  however,  all  were  not  satisfied  with  its 
course.  Attempting  to  swing  the  Church's  practice  further 
away  from  Rome,  in  1603  the  Puritan  faction  within  the 
Church  presented  their  Millenary  Petition  to  King  James  I. 
The  Puritans  had  at  this  point  no  expressed  desire  to  split 
with  the  Church,  and  their  requests  were  not  extreme:  the 
Petition  called  for  more  emphasis  on  preaching  within 
services  and  less  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  greater 
stress  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  abandonment 
of  the  "popish"  rite  of  Confirmation.  Nevertheless,  the 
King's  opinion  began  to  turn  away  from  the  Puritans  and 
towards  the  more  moderate  bishops  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference        in        1604. ^     This     set     the     stage     for     discontent 


■^         Horton   Davies,  Worship      and   Theology    in    England:    from 

Andrewes    to    Baxter    and   Fox^     1603-1690       (    Princeton   University   Press, 
1975),    p.     97. 

''         Graham   Parry,    The    Seventeenth   Century:    the    Intellectual    and 
Cultural    Context    of    English    Literature^    1603-1700       (    London:    Longman, 
1989),    p. 181. 
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among  factions  in  the  church  which  was  to  continue 
throughout  James'  reign  and  into  that  of  Charles  I  ; 
discontent  which  was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  lack  of 
toleration  for  differences  within  one  church  shown  by  the 
Stuarts.  Described  by  G.E.  Aylmer  as  an  "ecumenicist  before 
his  time,"  James'  desire  to  reunify  Christendom  led  him  to 
value  conformity  over  the  freedom  of  the  individual's 
conscience . ^ 

The  calamity  of  a  split  within  the  church  was  averted 
during  James'  reign,  however,  by  the  Calvinistic  theology 
which  was  shared  by  both  Puritans  and  "high-church"  bishops. 
Predestination  was  affirmed  in  the  Church's  Thirty-Nine 
Articles;  however,  a  new  doctrine  known  as  Arminianism  would 
soon  break  this  last  tie  of  surface  unity.  ^  Based  on  the 
writings  of  the  Dutch  theologian  Jacobus  Arminius  (1560- 
1609),  this  credo  held  that  man  could  either  accept  or 
reject  grace  (  which  was  available  to  all  through  the 
sacraments)  and  that  Christ  had  died  for  all,  not  only  the 


"The  Historical  Background"   in   The  Age  of  Milton : 
Backgrounds  to  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  ,   C.A.  Patrides  and 
R.B.  Waddington,  eds .  (  Manchester  University  Press,  1980),  p.  5. 
^    Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  183. 
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eternally  foreknown  elect.  Although  the  Synod  of  Dort 
reaffirmed  Calvinism  in  1618,  the  more  liberal  Arminian 
doctrine  was  ultimately  to  prevail."^  Arminianism  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  spirituality  of  such  figures  as 
Lancelot  Andrewes  (whom  the  Calvinistic  James  I  refused  to 
promote),  William  Laud,  George  Herbert,  and,  through  the 
latter's  influence,  Henry  Vaughan  .  The  introduction  of 
Arminian  theology  has  been  compared  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  Oxford  Movement,  in  that  both  attempted  to  bring  the 
Church  of  England  back  to  its  original  values  (and  both  had 
extremely  far-reaching  effects) .^  Most  importantly  for  the 
religious  history  of  the  time,  however,  the  struggle  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  divided  a  church  already  plagued 
with  sectarianism,  and  helped  to  allow  for  the  rise  of  Laud, 
whose  policies  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  ultimately 
bring  about  his  own  execution  and  the  near  ruin  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Laud  was  promoted  by  Charles  I,  an  Arminian  sympathizer 


^    Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  184. 

^    Austin  Warren,   Richard  Crashaw:  a  Study  in  Baroque 

Sensibility.     (    Louisiana    State  University  Press,  1939)  ,  p. 6. 
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"apostle  of  Arminianism . "^  Laud's  church  reforms  enraged  the 
Puritans,  who  saw  the  transformation  of  the  communion  table 
into  an  altar,  a  strengthened  episcopacy,  and  the  veneration 
of  angels,  saints,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  signs  of 
encroaching  Catholicism.  ■'■'^  The  Puritans  had  been  unhappy  long 
before  Laud  came  to  power;  his  suspected  Catholic  sympathies 
(along  with  his  suppression  of  Puritan  preachers)  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  matters  to  a  head  with  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war. -'■-'■ 

The  poems  of  The  Temple,  which  according  to  Vaughan 
inspired  his  own  spirituality,  cannot  be  described  as  a 
product  of  the  Laudian  ascendancy,  as  Herbert's  works  predate 
Laud's  rise  to  power.  Nevertheless,  Herbert's  Arminian 
convictions  and  sympathies  with  a  ceremonious  Anglicanism  are 
clearly  felt  throughout  The  Temple .  The  "congregational 
inclusiveness"  of  Herbert's  work  indicates  that  the  door  of 
his  temple  is  open  to  all  who  approach  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  (  not  just  the  elect) ,  and  his  love  of  beauty  in  church 


Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  184 
^°      Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  185. 
11   Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century ,  p.  185. 
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Anglicanism  are  clearly  felt  throughout  The  Temple .  The 
"congregational  inclusiveness"  of  Herbert's  work  indicates 
that  the  door  of  his  temple  is  open  to  all  who  approach  in 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  (  not  just  the  elect),  and  his  love 
of  beauty  in  church  architechture,  music  and  ritual  indicate 
a  man  to  whom  worship  was  an  aesthetic  experience,  not  an 
occasion  for  the  "plain  preaching"  of  the  Puritans  .  ■'-^ 
Herbert's  reverence  for  the  Eucharist  and  his  belief  in  a 
true  priesthood  also  characterize  his  distinctively  Anglican 
spirituality:  a  means  of  relating  oneself  to  God  which  may 
be  best  set  in  context  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
Puritan  poets  George  Wither  and  Francis  Quarles  and  the 
Noble  Numbers  of  the  truly  Laudian  Robert  Herrick.  The  two 
Puritan  poets  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  most  of  the 
period's  devotional  writers  in  that  they  "speak  of 
Providence  rather  than  personality."  Their  own  spiritual 
experiences  are  submerged  in  an  attempt  to  reveal  God's  hand 
at  work  in  everyday  affairs.  Herrick 's  mode  of  spiritual 
expression   avoids   the   personal   as   well;   however,   his 


Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  187 
13 


12 

Parry,  The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  190. 
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epigrams  tend  to  focus  on  the  rituals  and  mysteries  of  the 
Church  rather  than  God's  actions  in  the  contemporary 
milieu. I''  Both  of  these  spiritualities  are  foreign  to 
Herbert,  as  his  emphasis  is  extremely  personal.  Church 
ritual  is  a  component  but  certainly  not  the  whole  of 
devotion,  and  God's  manifestation  of  Himself  in  the  world  at 
large  is  evidently  not  very  important  to  Herbert.  Vaughan ' s 
spirituality  is  lifted  almost  directly  from  The  Temple  ^  so 
great  is  his  reliance  on  the  earlier  poet's  example. 
Horrified  by  the  Puritan  regime  of  Cromwell  and  having  no 
opportunity  to  find  refuge  in  Roman  Catholicism,  as  did 
Crashaw,  Vaughan  sought  to  recapture  the  ceremonious  piety 
of  an  earlier  age  in  the  generally  quiet  and  assured  poetry 
of  his  spiritual  father. 

It  was  as  an  attempt  to  replace  the  banned  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  Herbert's  time  that  Vaughan  wrote  The 
Mount  of  Olives  ,  or  Solitary  Devotions  .  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  Vaughan ' s  intention  in  writing  this  work  was 
not  only  to  replace  the  prayer  book  but  to  "fill  in"  for  his 


^^         Graham  Parry,   Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  the  Social 
Context ■   (London :Hutchinson  and  Company,  1985)  ,  p.  184. 
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opposing  Puritan  attitudes"  perhaps  hoping  to  pick  up  where 
his  brother  was  forced  to  leave  off.  -"-^ 

This  1652  prose  treatise  contains  prayers  for  all  hours 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  several  meditations  and  prayers 
centered  around  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  Vaughan 
reminds  his  imagined  "congregation"  that  others  before  them, 
including  such  Old  Testament  figures  as  Judith,  Daniel,  and 
David,  had  lived  without  a  visible  means  of  spiritual 
sustenance . 1^  In  quoting  Luke  21:37  ("And  in  the  day  time  he 
was  teaching  in  the  Temple,  and  at  night  he  went  out,  and 
abode  in  the  Mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives")  on 
the  frontispiece  of  Mount  of  Olives^  Vaughan  drew  an  implicit 
comparison  between  Christ  alone  on  the  Biblical  Mount  and 
the  Anglican  sympathizers  (including  himself)  alone  on  the 
hills  of  Wales.  ■'■'^  The  implication  is,  of  course,  that  a 
period  of  aloneness  with  God  is  a  normal  and  growth-producing 
part  of  the  Christian  experience.  A  balance  must  be  struck 
between  action  and  contemplation,  time  in  the  Temple  (one 


15 


p.  127. 


16 

Post,   p.  127. 


Post,  p.  126. 
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Mount   and   the   Anglican   sympathizers   (including  himself) 

alone  on  the  hills  of  Wales. ■'■'^   The   implication   is,   of 

course,  that  a  period  of  aloneness  with  God  is  a  normal  and 

growth-producing  part  of  the  Christian  experience.  A  balance 

must  be  struck  between  action  and  contemplation,  time  in  the 

Temple  (one  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the  many  hours 

Vaughan  had  spent  in  Herbert's  "Temple")  and  time  on  the 

Mount.  There  is  also  the  unspoken  assumption  that  "they  who 

endure  to  the  end  will  be  saved;  "  that  if  the  persecuted 

faithful  suffer  with  Christ,   they  will  be  partakers  of  his 

glory  also.   This  attitude  of  faithful   suffering  was  an 

important  part  of  the  millenarianism  which  was  prevalent 

throughout  the  1640s  and  1650s.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 

that  Vaughan  viewed  loose  interpretations  of  the  Book  of 

Revelation   suspiciously,   as  he  was  all  too  aware  that 

earnest  conviction  is  but  a  hair's  breadth  from  dangerous 

fanaticism. 18  while  Vaughan  eagerly  anticipates  Judgement 

Day  (in  his  poem  of  that  name  the  Silurist  begs  for  even 

more  affliction,  so  as  to  prepare  his  soul  to  meet  with 

^^    Post,   p.  127. 
^^    Post,  p.  131. 
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God),  it  is  more  important  to  live  as  Christ  would  have 
done,  relying  on  His  father's  will  and  living  in  a  state  of 
constant  readiness  to  do  that  will.  Man  must  be  content  to 
live  in  this  world,  always  prepared  to  meet  his  Maker  should 
the  time  arrive,  yet  also  accepting  the  Biblical  injunction 
that  it  is  not  for  man  to  know  the  day  or  the  hour  fixed  for 
Christ's  return.  The  Mount  of  Olives  attempts  to  help  the 
reader  maintain  such  a  state  of  spiritual  readiness  and  calm 
at  a  time  when  the  impulse  to  forsake  God  (feeling  that  He 
had  certainly  forsaken  the  Church  of  England)  must  have  been 
especially  strong. 

Given  this  acknowledged  ideal  of  perfection  in  the 
spiritual  life,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Vaughan 
would  choose  to  identify  himself  with  a  real-life  saint,  one 
who  supposedly  had  lived  honorably  throughout  a  similar 
historical  situation.  The  saint  that  the  Silurist  chooses  is 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  whose  life  is  set  up  as  a  model  of 
"primitive  holiness ." -"-^  Vaughan  includes  an  account  of  the 
saint's  life  (  a  very  free  translation)  in  his  1554  set  of 
19   Post,  p.  137. 
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translations,  Flores  Solitudinis  .  Living  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  Paulinus  showed  an  attitude  of  contemptuous 
mundi ,  preferring  the  glory  of  serving  Christ  before  all 
earthly  renown,  and  enjoyed  a  model  spiritual  friendship 
with  St.  Augustine.  The  parallels  between  Paulinus'  life  and 
Vaughan's  are  many:  both  had  conversion  and  captivity 
experiences  (  Paulinus  with  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Vaughan 
with  the  Puritans),  and  both  found  comfort  through  the 
influence  of  other  Christians.  Paulinus'  circle  of  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Martin  is  set  up  against  the  towering  figure  of 
Herbert  on  Vaughan's  side. 

Post  comments  that  Vaughan's  purpose  in  this  implicit 
comparison  was  "not  so  much  in  making  Paulinus  in  his  own 
image  as  in  remaking  himself  in  the  image  of  a 
saint  .  ..."  .20  This  intention  is  quite  problematic  to  an 
interpretation  of  Vaughan's  life  and  work,  as  it  was  an 
avowed  purpose  of  Vaughan's  in  translating  the  Life  of 
Paulinus  to  show  up  those  Puritans  who  wanted  to  saint 
themselves.  Vaughan  takes  a  good  deal  of  "translator's 
20   p.141. 
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license"   in   this   work,   and   seizes   the   opportunity   to 

denounce   "schismat icks   and   seditious   raylers their 

abominable  villanies  with  a  pretence  of  transcendent 
holiness,  and  a  certain  Sanctimonious  excellencie  above  the 

Sons  of  men "21  Vaughan  would   certainly  not   place 

himself  in  this  category  (he  lowers  himself  almost  to  the 
point  of  obsequiousness  in  naming  himself  as  the  "least"  of 
Herbert's  "pious  converts"),  but  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  humility  is  a  characteristic  gone  once  it  is  recognized 
as  being  attained.  Vaughan  seems  to  cross  the  line  into 
self -saint ing  here,  but  Post  argues  that  Vaughan  would 
defend  his  action  by  saying  that  at  least  the  original  was 
authentic  . 

The  composition  of  Flores  Solitudinis  may  in  itself  be 
seen  as  a  deliberate  statement  against  the  Puritan  regime. 
All  of  its  "rare  and  elegant  pieces"  (  as  Vaughan  styled 
them)  are  "Popish"  in  outlook,  and  two  of  them  are  the 
letters  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  filled  with  references  to 
rosaries,   votive  candles,   and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


^^  Henry  Vaughan,  as  quoted  in  Post,  p.  136. 
^^   p.  141. 
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Vaughan  encourages  his  readers  to  ignore  the  Puritan  efforts 
at  "Gospel  reform, "  and  gives  instruction  concerning  "how  to 
subdue  and  triumph  over  Publick  Evils,  or  National 
Calamities . "^^  In  addition,  the  choice  of  Paulinus  as 
Vaughan 's  "model  saint"  would  be  particularly  odious  to  the 
ruling  powers,  as  the  Antichrist's  work  on  earth  was 
thought  by  the  Puritans  to  have  started  as  the  church  began 
to  get  away  from  its  simplest  and  holiest  state  under 
Constantine . 24  in  Flores  Solitudinis ,  Vaughan  uses  the  form 
of  the  translation  to  assert  his  position  as  an  upholder  of 
high-church  Anglicanism  and  an  opponent  of  Puritanism.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  had  John  Milton  not  gone  blind, 
Flore  Solitudinis  might  not  have  found  its  way  into  print  in 
1654:  Milton  served  as  the  official  censor  for  Cromwell's 
government  from  1650  until  January  1653.  Censorship  was  not 
resumed  until  1655.25 

Vaughan 's  position  among  the  devotional  poets  of  his 
time   may  be   elucidated  by   comparisons   with   two   other 


2-^    Henry  Vaughan,  as  quoted  in  Post,  p.  136. 

2^    Post,  p.  136. 

2^    Barry  Coward,  The  Stuart  Age  (London:  Longman,  1980),  p.7\'!i. 
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writers,  one  an  Anglican  who  converted  to  Catholicism  and 
the  other  a  Puritan  "church-outed  by  the  Prelates."  Richard 
Crashaw  was  the  son  of  a  violent  Puritan  for  whom  the  Pope 
was  clearly  the  Ant ichrist  .  ^ 6  After  losing  both  of  his 
parents  early  in  life  (which  may  account  for  his  father's 
negligible  influence)  ,  he  grew  up  to  take  orders  in  the 
Anglican  church,  become  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  religious 
community  of  Little  Gidding,  and  leave  England  upon  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war.  Exiled  on  the  Continent,  Crashaw 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1647  and  died  soon 
afterwards  .  ^"^  The  Anglicanism  he  embraced  was  of  the  most 
"high-church"  kind:  Puritan  investigators  who  attended  a 
service  where  Crashaw  was  preaching  in  1639  reportedly  found 
him  adoring  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 28  Crashaw 's  poetry 
is  marked  by  an  ecstasy  not  unlike  that  of  Vaughan  at  his 
most  transcendent,  but  his  poems  are  objective,  not 
autobiographical  as  are  those  of  Vaughan  and  Herbert .  Even 
while  he  was   still   firmly  in  the   fold  of  the   Anglican 


^^         Parry,  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry   ,  p.  125. 

G.W.  Williams,  ed.   The  Complete  Poetry  of  Richard  Crashaw. 
(New  York:  W.W.Norton  and  Company),  p.  xix . 
^^    Williams,  p.  xvi . 
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church,  Crashaw  was  drawn  to  "Catholic"  subject  matter  (and 
his  verse  was  popular  throughout  the  1640s  when  sympathy 
with  high  Anglicanism  was  still  prevalent) . ^9  Meditation  is 
central  to  his  work,  for  as  one  meditates  on  such  subjects 
as  the  wounds  of  Christ  and  other  physical  realities  of  the 
Crucifixion,  one  is  thereby  drawn  to  contemplate  Christ's 
great  love  for  humanity.  From  that,  one  may  ponder  the 
mysteries  of  atonement  and  redemption.  The  aim  of  Crashaw' s 
meditations  is  to  feel  the  love  of  God,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Crashaw  was  fascinated  by  St.  Teresa  of  Avila. 
In  her  ecstacies  of  divine  love,  this  saint  had  experienced 
what  Crashaw  himself  desperately  strained  towards  —  an 
experience  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  in  its  completeness 
and  power,  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  Silurist  hoped  to 
"dye  before  my  death"  ("Regeneration")  .^"^  As  was  Vaughan, 
Crashaw  was  left  without  a  church  at  the  outbreak  of  war; 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  Crashaw' s  spiritual  nature 
required  an  institutional  means  of  support.  Given  his 
Laudian    persuasion   and  opportunity  to  escape   to   the 


Parry,   The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  85. 
Williams,  p.  xviii. 
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In  terms  of  their  poetry,  Vaughan  and  Crashaw  share 
little  beyond  religious  subject  matter  and  a  desire  for 
mystical  experience  of  the  divine;  Crashaw  has  been  described 
as  "the  most  un-English  of  all  the  English  poets,  "  as  he 
draws  most  of  his  influences  from  the  Continent  and  the 
Counter-Reformation . 3^  His  poetry  may  be  most  accurately  seen 
as  part  of  that  movement's  backlash  against  the  austerity  of 
Protestantism,  an  overflowing  of  religious  sensibility  in 
response  to  the  lack  thereof. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  religious  spectrum  is  the 
Puritan  John  Milton.  A  religious  radical  and  prolific 
pamphleteer,  Milton  had  millenarian  expectations.  The 
appearance  of  the  Antichrist  on  earth  in  the  form  of  the 
bishops  and  King  Charles  I  was  to  Milton  a  sign  that  the  last 
days  were  near,  and  when  Mede '  s  The  Key  to  the  Revelation 
appeared  in  1643,  naming  1654  and  1670  as  possible  dates  for 
Christ's  return,  Milton  was  given  renewed  urgency  to  warn  the 
English  nation  that  they  must  prepare  for  His  coming. ^^  Parry 


■^'^        Williams,  p.  xv 
32 


Parry,   Seventeenth  Century  Poetry   ,  p.  150. 
^-^     Parry,   The  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  198. 
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the  Puritan  John  Milton.  A  religious  radical  and  prolific 
pamphleteer,  Milton  had  millenarian  expectations.  The 
appearance  of  the  Antichrist  on  earth  in  the  form  of  the 
bishops  and  King  Charles  I  was  to  Milton  a  sign  that  the 
last  days  were  near,  and  when  Mede  '  s  The  Key  to  the 
Revelation  appeared  in  1643,  naming  1654  and  1670  as 
possible  dates  for  Christ's  return,  Milton  was  given  renewed 
urgency  to  warn  the  English  nation  that  they  must  prepare 
for  His  coming. ^^  Parry  states  that  Milton,  taking  such 
figures  as  Tiresias,  Orpheus,  and  Homer  as  his  models,  saw 
himself  as  "one  of  God's  chosen  agents  for  interpretation 
and  prophecy  in  his  time;"  not  surprisingly,  his  poetry 
shares  the  Puritan  concern  with  God's  actions  in  this 
world.  The  Nativity  Ode  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
this,  as  its  focus  is  not  meditative  or  rapturous  but 
objective:  it  is  concerned  with  an  action  of  God  which 
occured  within  man's  time. 


Milton's  poetry  likewise  shares  little  with  that  of 
Vaughan :  the  former's  vision  is  panoramic,  the  latter 's. 


Parry,   The  Seventeenth  Century^  p.  198. 
Parry,  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry,   p. 191 
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apart  from  his  brief  and  rare  glimpses  of  eternity,  more 
narrow  and  always  personal.  Milton  has  been  described  as  a 
"Renaissance  Magus,"  a  man  who  knew  so  much  that  he  was 
close  to  divinity;  Vaughan,  as  much  as  he  longs  for  union 
with  God,  realized  that  the  way  does  not  lie  by  knowledge 
and  that  the  solitary  pilgrim's  path  had  to  be  his.^S  ;\s  a 
member  of  the  political  ruling  class,  Milton  could  take  a 
prophetic  voice  with  some  confidence,  hopeful  that  Christ 
would  return  within  his  own  lifetime  (Parry  points  out  that 
his  later  work  Paradise  Lost  may  be  seen  as  the  product  of  a 
defeated  man  searching  for  answers);  Vaughan  was  far  from 
convinced  that  public  affairs  and  God's  plan  for  humanity 
were  moving  in  the  same  direction.  ^6  The  differing  foci  of 
these  two  poets  may  be  partially  ascribed  to  their 
respective  positions  within  the  society  of  the  1650 's,  and 
partially  to  their  very  different  temperments. 

Thus  Henry  Vaughan  may  be  seen  to  be  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  is  commonly  supposed;  he  was  clearly 
disenchanted  with  the  Puritan   regime,   yet   unwilling   to 


Parry,  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry,  p.  197. 
The  Seventeenth  Century.   p. 199. 
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follow  a  path  of  active  resistance.  It  is  likely  that 
Vaughan  felt  that  the  political  situation,  while  unpleasant, 
could  not  keep  him  from  his  God  any  more  than  the  Roman 
emperors'  persecutions  had  hindered  the  faith  of  the 
earliest  Christians:  true  faith  will  enable  one  to  transcend 
the  most  harrowing  circumstances.  It  is  also  possible  that 
he  acquiesced  out  of  respect  for  Biblical  injunctions  to 
submit  oneself  to  earthly  rule  as  if  it  were  that  of  Christ, 
or  subscribed,  as  many  Englishmen  of  his  time  did,  to 
Calvin's  belief  that  private  citizens  should  stay  out  of 
state  affairs . ^7 

Yet  the  historical  situation  is  but  marginal  to 
Vaughan '  s  work  in  a  way  that  sharply  differentiates  the 
Silurist  from  such  figures  as  Crashaw  and  Milton.  The  latter 
two  seem  bound  to  either  church  or  society  in  a  way  which 
Vaughan  was  not  .  For  Vaughan  Christ  and  only  Christ  was  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.    It  is  quite 


■^^     Quentin  Skinner,   "Conquest  and  Consent:  Thomas  Hobbes  and 
the  Engagement  Controversy, "   in   The  Interregnum:  the  Quest  for 
Settlement  1646-1660,   G.E.  Aylmer,  ed .  (  Hamden,  CT :   Archon  Books, 
1972),  p. 81. 
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likely  that  Vaughan  had  underlined  in  his  Bible  Paul's 
famous  statement  in  Romans  8:35:  "Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?" 
For  Vaughan,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  these  could  separate 
him  from  the  one  to  whom  Silex  Scintillans  is  dedicated: 
"...my  most  merciful,  most  loving,  and  dearly  loved 
Redeemer,  the  ever  blessed,  the  onely  Holy  and  Just  One, 
Jesus  Christ,  The  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  the  sacred 
Virgin  Mary . " 
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CONCLUSIONS 


"  The  commerce  between  Man  and  His  Maker  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  by  a  process  where  much  is  represented  in 
little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  accomodates  himself  to  a 
finite  capacity.  In  all  this  may  be  perceived  the  affinity 
between  religion  and  poetry."  ^ 

These  words,  so  characteristic  of  Vaughan,  were  written 
not  by  the  Silurist  but  by  William  Wordsworth,  and  through 
them  Vaughan  may  be  placed  in  the  English  literary 
tradition.  It  is  helpful  in  an  analysis  of  Vaughan  '  s  works 
of  the  1650s  to  contrast  his  reaction  to  rebellion  and 
revolution  with  that  of  a  later  generation  of  writers,  the 
English  Romantics.  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  were 
all  writing  during  the  glory  days  of  the  early  French 
Revolution  and  continued  to  produce  long  after  the  dream 
turned  into  a  nightmare  under  the  Reign  of  Terror;  likewise 
Vaughan  wrote  Olor  Iscanus  as  England  was  in  the  throes  of 
revolution  and  went  on  to  produce  what  is  generally  regarded 


^  William  Wordsworth,  as  quoted  in  M.H.  Abrams,  "English 
Romanticism  :  the  Spirit  of  the  Age"   in   Romanticism  Reconsidered. 
Northrop  Frye,  ed.  {  New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press,  1963),  p.  67 


as  his  best  work  during  the  Protectorate.  Several  common 
themes  springing  from  these  similar  situations  may  be 
observed  in  the  poetry  of  Vaughan  and  the  Romantics. 

Mil  lenar ian ism  is  one  of  the  most  observable 
characteristics  linking  the  writers  of  these  two  time 
periods.  Just  as  the  end  was  prophesied  and  Revelation 
interpreted  during  the  1640s,  so  it  was  during  the  1790s. 
The  outbreak  of  open  rebellion  and  subsequent  triumph  of 
liberty  and  democracy  in  France  (and  this  occuring  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  amazingly  successful  American  Revolution) 
led  many  of  the  age  to  believe  that  man's  time  was  coming  to 
a  close  and  God's  would  soon  begin.  In  "The  Three  Woe 
Trumpets,"  Elhanan  Winchester  proclaimed  that  the  revolution 
in  France  was  the  beginning  of  the  End  as  foretold  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  Joseph  Priestley  related  the 
current  state  of  Europe  to  prophecies  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
Revelation  in  "The  Present  State  of  Europe  compared  with 
Antient  Prophecies.'  These  works,  close  kin  to  Mede ' s  The 
Key  to  the  Revelation  (1643),   mirror  the  tendencies  of  both 


Abrams  in  Frye,  pp. 35-36. 


Romantic  poets  to  write  in  a  prophetic  voice.  Blake, 
consciously  modeling  his  work  on  that  of  Milton,  composed  his 
epic  The  French  Revolution  in  1791,  and  in  1794  reinterpreted 
the  Nativity  Ode  for  his  own  age.  Likewise  Coleridge 
interpreted  contemporary  events  in  a  millenarian  light,  and 
Wordsworth  predicted  that  the  End  would  follow  still  more 
wars  .  3  In  this  aspect,  the  Romantics  are  more 
eschatologically  in  line  with  Puritans  such  as  Milton  and 
Marvell  than  Vaughan,  yet  they  are  drawn  together  by  the  fact 
that  all  lived  throughout  and  beyond  the  political  turmoil  to 
ponder  the  disappointment  of  many  earnest  expectations  and  to 
interpret  their  experiences  in  verse. 

Abrams  makes  the  point  that  the  Romantics,  far  from 
being  escapists  as  is  popularly  thought,  were  actually 
"political  and  social  poets. "^  They  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  times  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  essays,  and  sermons; 
their  verse  often  reflects  current  concerns.  The  Romantics 
saw  themselves  as  members  of  an  ancient  prophetic  tradition 
beginning  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  continuing  on 


^  Abrams  in  Frye,  p. 50. 
Abrams  in  Frye,  p. 43, 


through  the  voices  of  Dante,  Spenser,  and  Milton. ^  However, 
such  prophetic  confidence  could  not  continue  after  the 
exalted  hopes  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  dashed  first 
by  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  then  by  Napoleon;  a  potential 
paradise  had  been  lost.  Abrams  states  that  the  best  Romantic 
poetry  was  written  not  in  a  mood  of  high  confidence  in  man's 
ability  to  control  his  own  destiny  or  even  earnest  belief 
that  Christ  would  soon  return,  but  in  a  feeling  of 
revolutionary  disillusionment  and  despair.^  What  emerged 
from  the  Revolutionary  period  after  the  dust  had  settled  was 
hope,  "  a  universal,  absolute,  and  novel  hope  which  sprang 
forth  from  the  Revolutionary  events  sudden  and  complete,  like 
Minerva."  Their  assured  stance  shattered  by  the 
catastrophic  turn  of  political  events,  the  Romantics  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  man's  hopes  could  not  be  met  in  this 
world;  yet  they  were  never  to  abandon  hope  for  cynicism  or 
despair.  Instead  of  mocking  man's  seemingly  inordinate 
ambitions,  these  poets  turned  inward  with  the  feeling  that  if 


^  Abrams  in  Frye,  p.  45. 
Abrams  in  Frye,  p.  53. 
Abrams  in  Frye,  p.  54. 


a  political  revolution  could  not  succeed,  a  spiritual  and 

moral  one  might.  This  is  the  theme  of  Shelley's  Prometheus 

Unbound,  which  never  abandons  the  belief  that  human  nature 

and  circumstances  can  improve.  Likewise  Wordsworth  gave  up 

his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  creating  social  and  political 

change  and  began  an  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  outlook  of 

his  upper-class  readers,   stripping  away  their  pride  and 

pretension  so  they  might  discern  along  with  him  the  heroic 

and  grand  in  the  seemingly  most  trivial. ° 

Vaughan  was  never  an  epic  writer  (  so  far  as  we  know)  : 

the  prophetic  voice  was  not  his,  nor  was  he  by  temperament 

the  sort  of  man  to  become  deeply  involved  in  politics.  Yet 

the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  cause  for  which  he  had  fought 

brought  the  course  of  his  life  to  a  sudden  halt  and  gave  him 

much  time  to  ponder  the  things  of  the  spirit .  The  consequent 

shift  in  his  life's  outlook  and  verse  was  as  dramatic  as  that 

of  the  Romantics.  It  is  likely  that  Vaughan  was  somewhat 

disillusioned  and  depressed  when  political  circumstances 

forced  him  to  abandon  London  (  where  he  had  been  reading  law) 


Abrams  in  Frye,  p.  69. 


somewhat  disillusioned  and  depressed  when  political 
circumstances  forced  him  to  abandon  London  (  where  he  had 
been  reading  law)  for  Wales;  the  religious  conversion  which 
Herbert's  The  Temple  effected  soon  afterwards  must  have 
driven  home  to  Vaughan  the  conviction  that  man's  hopes  in 
this  world  are  precariously  based  at  best  and,  if  satisfied, 
are  likely  to  draw  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  heavenly 
goals.  A  paradise  within,  based  upon  the  indwelling  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  only  kind  which  will 
transcend  this  doomed  world  and  bring  the  faithful  Christian 
into  everlasting  life.  This  belief  is  the  foundation  of 
Vaughan ' s  religious  life  and  writings. 
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